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FOR  PRIVATE  CIRCULATION  AMONG  THE  FRIENDS  OF 

THE  ARABIAN  MISSION 


An  Englishman  Looks  at  Islam 

Rev.  R.  Newton  Flew,  M.A. 

[Note.  The  following  article  is  somewhat  abbreviated  from  the  article  under 
this  title  in  the  October  number  of  The  Laymen's  Bulletin,  published  by  The 
National  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Our 
apologies  are  extended  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Flew  for  venturing  to  omit  some 
portions  of  his  most  interesting  article  through  limitation  of  space  in  these 
columns.  The  suggestions  of  the  author  as  to  an  ideal  method  of  Mohammedan 
work  are  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  proposed  co-operation  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Mesopotamia. — 

THE  crucial  questions  in  judging  of  any  religion  are  not:  "What 
ceremonies  do  its  devotees  perform?"  or,  "Do  they  regularly 
repeat  their  prayers  ?"  but  rather,  "Do  they  enter  into  communion 
with  God?"  "What  sort  of  God  do  they  pray  to?"  "Does  their 
religion  make  any  difference  in  purifying  their  lives?"  Btit  the  critic 
may  be  forgiven  if  he  is  sceptical  of  the  power  of  Christian  missions 
to  shake  the  supremacy  of  Islam.  All  the  appearances  are  against  our 
success.  The  present  writer,  who  since  the  Armistice  has  wandered 
both  in  the  Army  and  out  of  it  over  Mohammedan  lands  as  well  as  in 
India,  where  Hinduism  is  the  reigning  faith,  has  come  in  spite  of  all 
appearances  to  a  conclusion  more  optimistic. 

For  centuries  the  dominant  factor  in  the  Middle  East  has  been 
Islam.  Hinduism  has  been  confined  to  a  single  area ;  it  has  never  been 
a  missionary  nor  a  militant  religion.  But  Mohammedanism  has  been 
a  world-power  in  the  past.  It  is  an  international  faith.  The  circum- 
ference of  its  life  is  wider  than  the  sphere  of  the  Mediaeval  Papacy. 
And  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as  yet,  despite  a  noble  roll  of  honor  and  many 
heroic  ventures,  the  Christian  Church  has  never  grappled  seriously 
with  the  problem  of  Islam. 

In  estimating  the  present  position  of  Islam  after  the  war,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  curious  paradox.  On  the  one  hand  the  peace  treaty 
has  undoubtedly  stirred  the  Moslem  world.  Not  only  in  India  but 
elsewhere,  earnest  Moslems  are  alarmed  by  the  disappearance  of 
Mohammedan  rule  from  the  realm  of  world  politics.  The  holy  places 
of  the  Moslem  world  are  under  the  suzerainty  of  Christian  powers. 
Mesopotamia  with  the  four  great  Shia  shrines  is  partially  controlled  by 
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the  British.  Palestine  seems  destined  for  a  Zionist  kingdom.  Syria  is 
a  French  zone.  Turkey  in  Europe  has  become  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
The  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  one  of  the  few  independent  Moslem  princes 
surviving,  has  been  defeated  by  the  British  Army.  The  King  of  the 
Hedjaz  has  come  to  his  hegemony  by  favor  of  the  Christian  powers. 

Now  the  idea  of  temporal  power  is  essential  to  the  Moslem  faith. 
Can  there  be  any  wonder  that  every  reflective  Moslem  is  uneasy ;  that 
the  lowering  of  Turkish  prestige  has  created  an  anti-Western  sentiment, 
thus  strengthening  the  movement  known  as  Pan-Islam.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  military  weakness  of  Islam  has  created  doubts  of  its 
religious  authority.  The  faith  of  the  Moslem  in  Islam  has  been  shaken ; 
and  this  disturbance  is  inevitable  for  a  system  whose  spiritual  truth  is 
so  closely  intertwined  with  temporal  success. 

But  other  factors  contribute  to  the  inner  disintegration  which  in  my 
opinion  is  beginning  to  be  manifest  in  the  system. 

In  the  first  place  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  is  a  distinct  threat  to 
Pan-Islam  as  a  political  force.  In  Egypt  and  in  India,  certainly  in 
Turkey,  the  nationalist  motif  is  stronger  than  the  religious.  Probably 
the  same  generalization  is  true  of  the  rising  in  Iraq  in  1920. 

Secondly,  the  championship  of  the  Turkish  rule  is  a  bad  cause  for 
which  to  fight. 

Thirdly — and  this  for  the  future  is  the  greatest  menace  to  Moham- 
medanism— the  advance  of  education  will  ultimately  make  belief  in 
Islam  impossible. 

A  conviction  has  grown  in  my  own  mind  as  I  wandered  in  Moslem 
countries,  a  conviction  that  seems  to  run  counter  to  most  of  the 
obvious  facts,  and  perhaps  to  the  opinions  of  many  missionaries — 
that  although  missions  to  Mohammedans  are  neither  so  developed  nor 
so  successful  hitherto  as  missions  to  Hindus,  yet  Islam  will  capitulate 
to  Jesus  Christ  before  Hinduism  disappears.  Hinduism  is  malleable, 
plastic,  elusive.  The  Hindu  mind  constantly  evades  the  logical  issue, 
and  refuses  to  face  awkward  facts.  But  Islam  is  dogmatic  and 
declared.  The  spread  of  Western  education  will  hasten  the  manifest 
disproof  both  of  the  claim  of  Mohammed  to  unique  moral  supremacy, 
and  of  the  Quran  to  literal  truth. 

Such  a  weakening  of  the  twin  pillars  of  the  shrine  must  cause  sooner 
or  later  the  dow^nfall  of  the  whole  religious  structure. 

Some  Missions  in  the  Middle  East 
It  is  unnecessary  to  catalogue  the  various  societies  at  work  in  Syria, 
Palestine  or  Egypt,  or  to  describe  the  influence  of  the  Robert  College 
at  Constantinople  on  the  life  of  the  Near  East.  In  Arabia  and  Persia, 
with  which  this  paper  is  more  especially  concerned,  the  list  is  un- 
fortunately shorter.  An  American  mission  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
America  is  the  chief  agency  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Gulf.  Dr. 
Cantine  and  Dr.  Zwemer  went  out  to  Basrah  in  1889.  Dr.  Cantine  still 
remains  at  his  post,  alert  and  vigorous.  Mr.  John  Van  Ess,  the  author 
of  a  splendid  grammar  of  the  spoken  Arabic  of  Mesopotamia,  published 
by  the  Oxford  Press,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Mission.    It  is  sometimes  said  that  he  knows  more  Arabic  than  any 
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Arab  south  of  Baghdad!  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  finest  school  in 
Mesopotamia,  which  has  trained  those  who  are  now  taking  their  places 
in  the  offices  of  the  new  administration.  In  Persia  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  a  strong  mission  in  the  North  and  West,  and  I 
saw  some  of  the  work  at  Teheran,  Hamadan  and  Kermanshah.  In  other 
places  the  war  had  caused  interruption.  The  medical  missionary  work 
in  this  area  is  among  the  best  equipped  in  the  whole  mission  field.  The 
rigorous  Moslem  law  of  the  seclusion  of  women  has  been  relaxed  in 
order  to  admit  the  foreign  doctor  into  the  Persian  home.  A  medical 
missionary  has  received  one  of  the  chief  decorations  that  the  Shah 
can  bestow.  A  lady  doctor  has  won  so  wide  a  fame  that  she  can  go 
alone  unharmed  among  the  wildest  tribes. 

The  C.  M.  S.  works  in  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Persia;  and  before 
the  war  in  Baghdad  and  Mosul  as  well.  But  within  the  last  two  years 
that  society  has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Mesopotamia.  I 
believe  that  the  American  Arabian  Mission  has  taken  charge  of  the 
work,  and  has  thus  advanced  at  least  to  Baghdad. 

The  briefest  sketch  of  the  forces  working  for  Christ  in  that  area 
would  not  be  adequate  without  mention  of  two  facts  which  render  mis- 
sionary work  there  perhaps  more  difficult  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  first  is  the  absence  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  second  is 
the  existence  of  the  ancient  Christian  Churches  of  the  East. 

Let  us  contrast  work  among  Mohammedans  at  Agra  in  India,  with 
that  at  Basrah  in  Mesopotamia.  A  well  known  Baptist  Missionary  at 
Agra  told  me  that  the  hearing  now  given  to  him  when  he  went  preach- 
ing in  the  bazaars  was  vastly  more  respectful  than  it  was  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Converts  are  few,  but  hostility  is  not  so  keen,  and 
interest  is  greater.  One  might  suppose  a  similar  position  in  Basrah. 
In  reality  everything  is  different.  It  is  impossible  to  preach  in  the 
bazaars.  Any  attempt  even  under  a  British  administration  w^ould 
certainly  lead  to  riot  and  murder.  In  Turkish  days  the  very  attempt 
was  forbidden.  Little  change  can  be  expected  at  present,  ow4ng  to  one 
fundamental  fact — Islam  is  a  political  as  zvell  as  a  religious  system. 
Where  the  Koran  holds  sway  there  is  logically  no  escape  from  the 
obligation  to  persecute  the  Christian,  and  punish  by  death  the  Moslem 
who  accepts  the  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Cantine  told  me  that  in  practice 
three  possibilities  faced  the  converts  that  have  been  won.  (1)  To  avow 
Christ  openly  and  be  killed.  (2)  To  avow  Christ  and  be  deported  by 
the  Turkish  government.  (3)  To  escape  from  the  country  before 
suspicion  was  too  definite. 

As  the  Edinburgh  Conference  (1910)  report  pointed  out,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  three  facts  of  missionary  work  in  the  Levant.  (1)  The  few- 
ness of  recorded  conversions  from  Islam  to  Christianity.  (2)  The 
limitation  of  work  for  Moslems  almost  entirely  to  methods  indirectly 
missionary;  and  (3)  The  actual  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  some,  of 
all  efifort  to  reach  Moslems.  One  notable  convert  (in  Persia)  whose 
high  position  has  given  him  immunity,  says  that  he  feels  sometimes  as 
if  Mohammedanism  as  a  religion  has  committed  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Even  a  visitor  may  see  how  hotly  the  fires  of  fanaticism 
burn.    Take  Qurnah — (the  legendary  Mohammedan  site  for  the  Garden 
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of  Eden — tlie  identification  being  implicitly  accepted  by  the  British 
Tommy).  In  that  town  of  2,000  Shia  inhabitants,  there  is  no  night  of 
the  week  without  a  prayer  meeting  to  lament  Hussein.  In  Basrah  I  saw 
the  mourning  at  the  death  of  the  chief  Mujtehid  of  Kerbela,  the  Pope 
of  the  Shia  world.  The  news  had  been  received  in  the  early  morning. 
Before  mid-day  there  was  a  spontaneous  lamentation ;  the  men  were 
bared  to  the  waist,  and  beat  their  breasts  in  unison;  cries  of  wailing 
rose;  and  there  was  a  curious  intensit}'  which  could  be  felt  rather  than 
described,  warning  the  onlooker  that  the  fires  of  fanaticism  are  always 
smouldering,  and  might  at  any  moment  burst  into  flame. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  why  work  in  the  middle  East  is 
particularly  difficult.  There  are  ancient  Christian  Churches  in  posses- 
sion with  secular  rivalries,  and  impaired  morale;  with  little  that  is 
distinctively  Christian  in  character  or  outlook  to  lift  them  above  the 
surrounding  Mohammedanism. 

Nominally  in  communion  with  Rome,  they  do  not  present  to  the 
Moslems  any  convincing  spiritual  reason  for  the  superiority  of  Jesus 
over  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  Their  existence  renders  the  work  of 
Missionary  Societies  far  more  difficult,  but  also  far  more  imperative. 
And  the  appeal  of  Christian  love  and  sacrifice,  especially  when  shown 
in  the  work  and  life  of  the  medical  missionarv'  is  never  fruitless.  In 
several  cases  the  fame  of  the  "Protestant  Doctor"  has  spread  over  the 
desert ;  wild  untamable  Bedouin  will  submit  themselves  to  the  care  of 
the  Protestant  Doctor,  saying  that  "he  carries  a  blessing  in  his  hands." 

The  Future 

AMiat  would  be  the  best  way  forward?  In  the  present  dearth  of 
money  and  men.  little  is  possible  in  the  immediate  future,  unless  it  be 
(7  strengthening  of  the  societies  already  on  the  field.  But  in  the  coming 
revival  of  religion,  Christian  loyalties  will  take  fresh  forms.  Perhaps 
when  a  new  Edinburgh  Conference  is  called,  new  ventures  of  faith  will 
be  possible  that  seem  impossible  now. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  Christians  are  debtors  to  the  ]\Iohammedan 
world,  to  make  the  real  Jesus  known  to  them.  A  campaign  of  goodwill 
is  overdue.  The  ideal  would  be  a  great  offensive  of  the  Christian 
Churches  of  the  \\'est,  a  new  crusade  not  to  recapture  the  tomb  of  our 
Lord,  but  to  communicate  His  life  and  power.  And  the  ideal  method 
zfoiild  be  that  of  a  nezv  interdenominational  Missionary  Society,  backed 
by  all  the  Protestant  Churches.  Such  a  mission  would  have  to  proceed 
with  educational,  medical,  and  philanthropic  work.  Converts  would  at 
first  be  few.  But  if  young  men  from  the  Student  Movement  were  found 
to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  conversion  of  Islam,  and  if  the  home 
Church  were  united  sufficiently  to  give  them  the  backing  thev  would 
need,  the  dowmfall  of  Mohammedanism  would  come  more  speedily  than 
most  men  dream.  Open  the  minds  of  Moslems  bv  education ;  show 
them  thus  how  impossible  is  the  Koran  in  the  world  of  the  twentieth 
century ;  let  the  appeal  of  the  love  of  Christ  call  to  them  throus:h  the 
devotion  of  His  followers.  It  might  w^ell  be  that  in  this  centurv  of 
rapid  movement  and  ceaseless  change,  the  unalterable  fabric  of  Moham- 
medanism, with  its  static,  unprogressive  civilization,  its  low  moral 
standards,  and  its  impossible  dogmas,  would  break  up  and  disappear. 
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The  New  Treaty  for  Mesopotamia 

On  October  10,  1922,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britai 
and  'Iraq  (Mesopotamia)  which  is  of  considerable  significance  to  th 
Arabian  Mission,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations  from  th 
treaty. — Ed. 

TREATY    BETWEEN    HIS    BRITANNIC    MAJESTY    AND  HIS 
MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  'IRAQ. 

His  Britannic  Majesty  of  the  one  part;  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  'Iraq  of  the  other  part: 

WHEREAS,  His  Britannic  Majesty  has  recognized  Feisal  Ibn 
Hussein  as  constitutional  King  of  'Iraq:  and 

WHEREAS,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  'Iraq  considers  that  it  is 
to  the  interests  of  'Iraq  and  will  conduce  to  its  rapid  advancement 
that  he  should  conclude  a  Treaty  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  on 
the  basis  of  alliance:  and 

WHEREAS,  His  Britannic  Majesty  is  satisfied  that  the  relations 
between  himself  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  'Iraq  can  now  be 
better  defined  by  such  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  than  by  any  other  means: 

For  this  purpose  the  High  Contracting  Parties  have  appointed 
their  Plenipotentiaries: 

Who,  having  communicated  their  full  powders,  found  in  good  and 
due  order,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  III.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  'Iraq  agrees  to  frame  an 
Organic  Law  for  presentation  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  'Iraq 
and  to  give  effect  to  the  said  law,  which  shall  contain  nothing  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  and  shall  take  account  of  the 
rights,  wishes  and  interests  of  all  populations  inhabiting  'Iraq. 
This  Organic  Law  shall  ensure  to  all  complete  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  free  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship,  subject  only  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  morals.  It  shall  provide  that  no 
discrimination  of  any  kind  shall  be  made  between  the  inhabitants 
of  'Iraq  on  the  ground  of  race,  religion  or  language,  and  shall 
secure  that  the  right  of  each  community  to  maintain  its  own  schools 
for  the  education  of  its  own  members  in  its  own  language  while 
conforming  to  such  educational  requirements  of  a  general  nature  as 
the  Government  of  'Iraq  may  impose,  shall  not  be  denied  or 
impaired. 

ARTICLE  XII.  No  measure  shall  be  taken  in  'Iraq  to  obstruct  or 
interfere  with  missionary  enterprise  or  discriminate  against  any 
missionary  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  belief  or  nationality, 
provided  that  such  enterprise  is  not  prejudicial  to  public  order  and 
good  government. 

IN  WITNESS  OF  WHICH  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 
Done  at  Baghdad  in  duplicate  this  10th  day  of  October,  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  Christian  Era,  cor- 
responding with  the  19th  day  of  Safar,  One  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  one  Hijrah. 

P.  Z.  COX, 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  in  'Iraq. 

ABD-UR-RAHMAN, 
Naqib-al-Ashraf  of  Baghdad  and  Prime  Minister 

of  the  'Iraq  Government. 


Thousands  of  Moslem  Converts 


Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

OXE  of  the  great  Old  Testament  missionary  preachers  speaks 
of  a  day  when  "the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper.'' 
This  is  a  great  promise,  indicating  that  the  toil  of  prepara- 
tion will  be  crowned  with  the  fullness  of  harvest  joy.  The 
Arabian  mission  has  not  yet  had  the  joy  of  the  harvest,  although 
for  many  years  plowmen  have  run  deep  furrows  and  scattered 
goodly  grain  with  faith  and  prayers  and  with  tears.  To  change 
the  metaphor,  the  missionaries  of  our  mission  express  things  as  they 
are  when  they  say  with  the  disciples,  "Master,  we  have  toiled  all 
the  night  and  taken  nothing,  nevertheless  at  Thy  word  we  will 
let  down  the  net."  In  other  parts  of  the  ^Moslem  world  there  have 
been  far  greater  results,  but  no  greater  faithfulness  and  sacrifice. 

It  was  my  great  joy  during  the  past  summer  to  visit  for  the  first 
time  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra  where  God's  sovereign  grace 
has  manifested  its  power  in  winning  many  Moslems  to  Christ.  The 
fact  that  the  churches  engaged  in  this  mission  work  nearly  all 
belong  to  the  group  of  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian 
system,  made  my  visit  the  more  interesting  to  me.  The  first  meet- 
ing I  attended  was  a  week-day  prayer  meeting  at  Modjowarno  in 
East  Java.     In  a  beautiful  chapel  built  by  the  Moslem  converts 
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themselves,  I  found  an  audience  of  nearly  two  hundred,  all  of  them 
trophies,  won  from  Islam.  There  was  no  missionary  present.  It 
was  an  ordinary  weekly  prayer  meeting,  but  as  I  sat  and  listened 
without  understanding  their  speech,  my  heart  was  glad  and  I  had  a 
visible  answer  to  the  old-time  objection,  'it  is  no  use  trying  to 
convert  Moslems."  Our  illustration  (cover  page)  shows  a  group  of 
forty-eight  of  these  preachers  and  evangelists  who  are  winning  their  co- 
rehgionists  to  Christ.  The  two  months  that  I  spent  in  Java  and 
Sumatra  visiting  a  score  of  mission  stations,  holding  conference  with 
missionaries  and  planning  for  the  production  of  Christian  literature 
wxre  full  of  inspiration  and  encouragement. 

The  methods  followed  are  not  different  from  those  followed  in 
other  lands.  Educational,  evangelistic,  and  medical  work  all  have 
their  place  and  power.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  work  of 
the  Dutch  missionaries  are  thoroughness  in  the  preparation  of  their 
workers,  the  training  of  their  helpers,  the  preparation  for  baptism. 
They  do  not  follow  superficial  methods.  The  old  Gospel  has  shown 
its  pOAver;  compromise  is  not  considered  possible  Avith  Islam.  Con- 
troversy is  avoided  wherever  possible  and  converts  are  protected  by 
isolation  or  insulation  from  their  old  environment.  There  are  a 
number  of  Christian  villages  established  by  government  approval 
where  new  converts  find  refuge  and  protection.     Industrial  work 
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is  to  the  front  and  an  asylum  for  lepers  and  other  unfortunates  has 
deeply  impressed  the  Mohammedans.  Out  of  a  population  of  thirty- 
five  millions  in  Java,  there  are  nearly  thirty  thousand  Moslem  con- 
verts. With  those  in  Sumatra  and  the  other  Islands  won  from 
Islam,  we  may  count  over  forty- five  thousand.  The  results  among 
the  heathen  tribes  are  tenfold  and  the  total  number  of  native 
Christians  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  close  to  six  hundred  thous- 
and. The  character  of  the  Moslem  converts  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  those  from  Animism.  They  are  more  sturdy,  more 
eager  to  carry  the  message  to  others  and  more  independent.  It 
was  a  new  experience  to  speak  Dutch  as  well  as  Arabic  before 
gatherings  of  Javanese  Mohammedans,  and  to  receive  long  letters 
in  the  Dutch  language  from  Moslems  inquiring  about  the  Bible  and 
Christian  doctrine.  The  Church  at  Solo  (see  illustration)  sent  a 
special  greeting  to  the  workers  in  Arabia. 

Three  "Homes"  in  and  About  Kuweit 

Miss  Grace  O.  Strang 
A  City  ''Home" 

IT  was  a  burning  August  afternoon — not  a  day  one  would  choose  for 
calling.  But  the  Mother  of  Ahmed  had  issued  her  invitation  and  it 
would  be  ill-advised  indeed  to  refuse  a  visit  to  one  who  had  never 
entertained  a  Christian  before.  At  last  she  came  to  fetch  us.  Pant- 
ing and  exhausted  she  sank  down  upon  a  floor-divan,  withdrew  her 
heavy  woolen  cape  somewhat  to  wipe  the  streaming  perspiration  from 
her  face,  and  drank  the  glass  of  cool  water  offered  her.  Then  she 
hastened  to  conduct  us  to  her  home  that  we  might  be  there  as  long  a 
time  as  possible  before  the  return  of  the  men  of  the  household  at  sun- 
down. Between  the  heated  white  walls  of  narrow  streets  and  through 
the  sleeping  bazaar  our  donkeys  carried  us,  the  Mother  of  Ahmed 
laboring  after.  A  sharp  rap  at  a  wooden  door  in  the  wall  started  a  babel 
of  sounds.  The  door  swung  open,  and  we  were  literally  pulled  in, 
donkeys  and  all,  by  that  numerous  company  of  women  and  girls  known 
as  the  harem.  The  three  older  women  embraced  us  with  some  show  of 
dignity,  but  as  for  the  younger,  they  almost  consumed  us  with  their  salu- 
tations, and  rushed  wildly  about  in  their  excitement,  thereby  setting 
fowls  a-flying  and  lean  cats  a-running,  while  a  long-eared  goat  found 
hurried  safety  in  bolting  up  some  half-ruined  steps  to  the  roof. 

were  taken  to  a  long,  narrow  room  where  rugs  and  cushions  had 
been  placed  for  our  comfort.  Some  burning  coals  at  one  end,  with 
tea  and  coffee  pots  at  hand,  explained  the  smoke,  some  of  which  had 
probably  escaped  from  the  one  window.  Our  hostesses  seated  them- 
selves opposite  to  us  and  fanned  us  vigorously  with  large  peacock-feather 
fans.  The  confusion  was  now  somewhat  abated,  although  the  several 
infants  of  the  household  were  being  passed  in  and  out  of  the  window 
and  from  hand  to  hand,  and  even  Moonira,  a  handsomely  dressed  bride 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  jumped  through  it  to  save  herself  a  few 
steps  to  the  door,  upsetting  at  least  one  cup  of  tea  with  her  flowing 
robes.    After  serving  us  with  food  and  drink  and  after  satisfying  the 
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:  demands  of  their  imperious  baby  boys,  the  patient  mothers  were  more 
at  ease  for  conversation.    The  Mother  of  Ahmed  shows  us  her  only  son, 

j  a  boy  of  two  years,  and  he  not  healthy.  He  is  the  only  living  child  of 
her  ten  babies.  But  how  young  she  looks !  She  was  married  at  ten 
years  of  age,  she  tells  us.  Moonira  brings  other  pretty  dresses  for  us 
to  see  and  tells  us  about  her  husband  who  is  a  customs'  official  in 
another  city  and  whom  she  seldom  sees.  But  who  is  the  sad-faced  girl 
peering  in  at  the  window?  Oh,  she  is  only  Fatma,  they  explain.  She 
is  a  strong-willed  girl.  When  her  husband  took  another  wife  she  was 
very  angry.  He  beat  her.  So  she  ran  away  and  came  to  her  father's 
house  and  now  she  has  been  divorced.  She  is  a  naughty  girl,  they 
say ;  she  worries  the  children  and  is  disobedient  and  careless. 

Lastly  Wfg  were  taken  to  see  the  aged  mother  lying  ill  in  the  court- 
yard. Nurse  Mary  brushes  away  the  swarming  flies  and  tries  to 
diagnose  her  case.  She  gives  a  few  simple  directions  and  whispers  that 
she  fears  she  is  near  to  death.  We  then  take  the  Bible  and  read  words 
of  comfort  and  salvation,  explaining  as  best  we  can.  Then  in  accord 
with  our  Lord's  command,  we  pray  for  the  house  which  has  entertained 
us  so  hospitably,  including  the  poor  old  mother — a  prayer  which  our  God 
seems  to  be  answering,  for  from  that  da}^  she  began  to  recover.  "This 
is  good  teaching,"  the  w^omen  say,  "and  we  must  know  more." 

Parcels  of  food,  large  and  small,  are  heaped  upon  us  w^hen  we  leave, 
and  reckless  Fatma  calls  out  after  us,  *T  am  coming  to  live  with  you." 

A  Persian  Home 

Who  does  not  like  to  go  to  a  wedding?  An  infidel  could  hardly  be  at 
the  formal  ceremony  in  Arabia,  but  she  could  be  and  was  invited 
to  the  feast.  The  poverty  of  the  place  was  immediately  apparent,  but 
our  generous  hostess  had  provided  a  delicious  meal  of  rice  and  chicken 
as  tender  as  any  chef  could  produce. 

The  establishment  seemed  to  afford  only  one  room,  the  one  in  which 
we  sat  There  bed-clothing  was  piled  up,  utensils  were  tucked  away 
here  and  there,  and  a  small  chest  with  a  lock  contained  the  scanty  store 
of  food.  The  pretty  wee  bride  came  running  in,  all  too  well  pleased  with 
her  borrowed  finery.  Heavy  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces  and  the  like,  of 
pure  gold,  she  wore  in  profusion.  Her  long  purple  frock  was  pretty 
indeed.  Her  eyes  were  blackened  and  her  hands  and  feet  made  yellow 
with  henna.  She  sat  beside  me  putting  her  little  head  on  my  shoulder 
during  most  of  our  visit.  So  tiny  was  she,  being  not  ten  and  small  for 
her  age,  it  was  hard  to  believe  this  was  more  than  a  play  wedding^  in 
the  nursery.  But  no,  it  was  a  real  wedding.  The  mother  of  the  child 
sauntered  about  the  court-yard,  hardly  featuring  in  the  wedding. 
Wretchedly  dressed,  she  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  enter.  She 
carried  a  thin,  starving  baby  in  her  arms,  with  no  sign  of  a  garment 
upon  it.  When  I  inquired  about  its  clothes,  she  produced  a  miserable 
rag  with  holes  in  it  for  arms.  And  this  was  the  mother  and  brother  of 
a  bride  at  the  wedding  feast! 

A  drumlike  instrument  began  to  sound,  and  we  knew  there  would  be 
dancing.  A  place  was  arranged  in  the  narrow  courtyard  for  us,  a  mat 
having  been  loaned  by  the  neighbors  for  the  occasion.    We  were  not 
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obliged  to  watch  this  indehcate  performance  long,  for  we  managed  to 
persuade  the  chief  performer,  the  groom's  mother,  that  she  w  as  far  too 
tired  for  such  vigorous  exercise.  In  the  meantime  throngs  of  neighbors, 
Arab  and  Persian,  had  gathered  in,  perhaps  as  much  to  see  the  foreign- 
ers as  to  see  the  bride.  It  is  an  excellent  opening  for  a  gospel  message ! 
How  attentively  they  do  listen.  A  leader  among  them,  hearing  a  muffled 
note  or  two  from  the  drum,  breaks  out  in  loud  rebuke :  "Do  keep  still ! 
Don't  you  know  we  want  to  hear  this  preaching?"  Probably  the  little 
bride  understood  little  of  what  w^as  said,  but  w-e  w-ill  hope  the  words  will 
be  interpreted  to  her.    At  least  she  understood  our  love. 

We  spied  the  groom  in  an  adjoining  courtyard  and  asked  him  if  he 
u'ould  not  like  to  let  us  have  the  little  bride  to  train  for  a  time  till  she 
should  be  a  bit  older.  He  came  to  see  us  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  re- 
ported the  unwillingness  of  the  entire  family  for  such  an  arrangement. 
They  will  soon  go  to  Persia,  he  said.  May  some  seed  of  truth  have 
found  its  way  into  her  heart  to  grow^  and  bless  her  in  her  certain  misery. 

A  Bedouin  Home 
A  few  minutes'  ride  brought  our  beasts  to  the  city  gate  and  to  the 
open  desert,  where  the  black  and  striped  tents  of  the  Bedouin  stretch 
away  and  away  till  they  vanish  behind  a  desert  ridge.  There  is  no 
invitation  to  visit  them,  so  we  pray  as  we  go  that  some  friendly  person 
will  see  us  and  invite  us  in.  As  we  skirt  the  encampment  we  are  spied 
by  a  figure  in  black,  who  calls  silence  to  the  how-ling  dogs  and  comes 
out  to  greet  us  and  to  lead  our  donkeys  to  tether  at  a  tent  pin.  A  few 
yards  of  homespun  are  throw^n  upon  the  ground  for  a  mat  and  a  thieving 
goat  boxed  aw- ay  from  the  sack  of  grain  against  w^hich  w-e  will  lean. 
Woolen  sacks  of  provisions  and  heaps  of  dry,  grayish  fodder  for  the 
camels  occupy  most  of  the  space  under  the  tent.  Neighbors  come  flock- 
ing about,  especially  boys  with  bright  eyes  which  will  miss  no  detail 
of  the  novelty,  from  a  bit  of  gold  in  a  tooth  to  a  shoe  lace.  After  ad- 
miring and  entertaining  the  babies,  who  fortunately  are  not  afraid  of  us, 
we  bring  out  the  Holy  Book  and  read  and  explain,  while  they  both  lis- 
ten and  ask  questions  with  commendable  reverence.  Oh,  yes,  they  reply, 
they  know'  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Mary.  But  did  they  know  that 
He  died  for  their  sins,  and  that  He  is  in  Heaven  praying  to  His  Father 
for  them?  "Did  you  hear  that?"  says  one.  "She  says  He  calls  God 
His  Father."  "Yes,"  says  the  missionary,  "and  God  hears  every  prayer 
which  the  Son  ofifers,  and  He  will  hear  His  prayer  for  you."  Then  we 
drank  some  very  sw^eet  tea,  pra^'ed  for  the  household,  and  were  off. 
One  old  soul  snatches  Nurse  Mary  and  pleads,  "Do  come  into  my  tent ! 
Do !  Step  inside  if  but  for  a  moment.  I  want  that  my  house  should  be 
blessed,  too." 

Our  hostess  is  at  hand  to  assist  us  to  mount  and  to  lead  the  donkeys 
for  a  distance.  Others  accompany  us  on  our  way,  some  protesting  vig- 
orously that  we  have  not  visited  them.  One  woman,  w^ho  has  visited  our 
hospital  comes  running  from  a  distance,  covering  us  wnth  kisses  and 
entreating  us  to  come  to  her.  But  the  city  gate  will  close  at  sundown. 
50  we  give  our  promise  that  wx  will  come  again,  using  the  phrase  con- 
stantly upon  Arab  lips,  "If  God  wills." 


Pearls 


Mrs.  Louis  P.  Dame 

HAVE  you  ever  stopped  at  a  jeweler's  window  and  gazed  on  the 
costly  pearl  necklaces  and  the  brooches  and  other  things  set 
with  pearls?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  wonder  where  they 
came  from  and  what  they  had  gone  through  before  they  were 
placed  in  the  window  display?  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  to  learn 
^hat  this  little  island  on  w'hich  we  live,  this  far-away,  forlorn  little  town, 
is  the  real  center  of  the  pearl  trade  of  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
pearls  this  town  would  fade  away,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  i^*^ 
existence. 

There  are  the  divers,  who  make  a  bare  living  diving  under  the  blue 
waters  to  bring  up  the  oyster  shells,  there  are  the  men  who  hold  the 
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ropes,  and  the  rest  of  the  diving  boat's  crew,  there  are  the  men  who  go 
out  from  boat  to  boat  to  speculate  on  the  success  of  the  catch  and  bring 
in  the  pearls,  there  are  the  merchants  and  brokers  who  buy  and  sell  the 
pearls,  and  there  are  the  other  folks  who  supply  the  necessities  of  life 
for  all  these  groups.  Indeed  everything  in  this  island  centers  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  pearl  industry. 

The  main  diving  season  began  after  the  fast  month  of  Ramadhan,  and 
we  saw  hundreds  of  boats  with  their  white  sails  flung  to  the  breeze  going 
out  to  sea.  It  is  really  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see,  like  a  great  flock  of 
big,  white-winged  birds  on  the  deep  blue  watei. 

A  diver's  equipment  is  very  crude.    \\'hen  he  dives  he  dons  no  rubber 
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suit,  with  all  its  connecting  tubes,  etc.  No ;  he  takes  off  what  few^  clothes 
he  has  on  and  dives  in  his  natural  brown  suit.  He  has  a  wicker  basket  hun^ 
around  his  neck,  a  sort  of  clothespin  pincher  on  his  nose,  and  dives  with 
lis  feet  on  a  stone  which  is  tied  with  a  rope  and  which  his  partner  holds. 
Splash !  He  is  down  in  the  water,  scoops  up  all  the  shells  he  can,  puts 
them  in  his  basket,  signals  on  the  rope,  and  the  rope  puller  pulls  him  up, 
dripping  and  panting.  He  keeps  this  up  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
He  cannot  dive  on  a  full  stomach,  so  he  goes  hungry  most  of  the  day — 
and  when  night  comes  I  wonder  if  he  is  not  too  tired  to  enjoy  a  big  meal. 
For  this  arduous  work  he  gets  a  very  small  amount  of  pay.  The  diving 
season  lasts  less  than  half  of  the  year  and  he  feels  he  simply  cannot 
vork  at  any  other  trade  the  rest  of  the  year,  so  what  does  he  do?  He 
uses  up  all  his  money  in  a  short  time  and  then  goes  to  his  Nokatha,  or 
captain,  and  borrows  money  in  advance  on  his  next  season's  w^ork.  He 
knov.'s  nothing  about  figures  and  keeps  no  books,  but  the  Xokatha  does 
and  knows  his  deficiency  and  chalks  dow^n  extra  amounts.  The  result  is 
that  almost  every  diver  is  always  hopelessly  in  debt  and  is  practically  a 
slave  to  his  captain. 

W'e  have  seen  the  diving  boats  go  off  and  we  are  acquainted  w4th 
numerous  women  folks  of  divers'  families  and  pearl  merchants,  but  I 
never  really  realized  the  full  extent  of  the  business  until  yesterday  when 
we  called  on  the  French  couple  who  are  here  buying  pearls  and  we  saw 
the  pearls  themselves,  thousands  of  them  in  glittering  heaps. 

This  couple  represent  a  big  Paris  jewel  concern  and  they  are  experts 
on  judging  pearls.  Of  all  the  pearls  caught  by  far  the  largest  per  cent 
are  irregular  and  imperfect ;  hence  good  pearls  are  expensive.  We  saw 
some  beauties,  perfectly  round,  of  beautiful  texture  and  color.  One  we 
picked  up  was  said  to  be  worth  $6,000.  A  few  were  strung  on  a  fine 
silk  thread  to  show  us  the  effect  of  grouping  and  matching.  These  were 
to  go  into  a  necklace  valued  at  $50,000.  I  wonder  who  will  wear  it? 
W'hoever  does  will  probably  never  have  heard  of  Bahrein  or  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  divers  who  bro^ight  them  up  from  the  deep  blue 
waters  into  the  light  of  day. 

W^e  saw  pearls  of  all  sizes — large  ones,  ordinary  sized  ones,  and  little 
teeny  weeny  ones  that  could  be  easily  placed  in  this  o.  It  is  interesting 
the  way  they  grade  the  pearls  according  to  size.  They  have  ten  or  a 
dozen  brass  bowls  the  bottoms  of  which  are  perforated  w^ith  small  holes. 
These  bowds  fit  into  each  other,  the  bottom  one  being  perhaps  several 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  top  one  about  three.  The  top  one  has  the 
argest  perforations.  A  handful  of  pearls  is  put  into  the  top  bowl  and 
the  bowl  is  shaken.  The  largest  pearls  are  held  in  this  bowl  and  the 
smaller  ones  drop  throueh  the  holes  into  the  second  bowl  and  so  on  until 
each  different  size  is  held  in  its  special  bowl.  The  lowest  bowl,  which 
is  the  largest,  holds  the  smallest  pearls. 

After  they  are  graded  according  to  size  the  pearls  are  w^eighed. 
For  this  a  delicate  little  scale  is  used.  The  smallest  ones  are  not 
weighed  separately  but  in  groups  of  twenty  or  so  and  an  average 
taken,  but  the  larger  pearls  are  each  weighed  alone.    Then  they  are 
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sorted  as  to  quality  according  to  fineness  of  texture  and  color  and 
shape.  This  takes  an  expert  judgment  of  course.  The  price  of  the 
pearl  is  then  fixed  according  to  size,  weight  and  quality. 

We  marvelled  at  the  tiny  holes  made  in  the  pearls  through  which 
they  are  strung  for  necklaces,  etc.  This  tiny  hole  is  drilled  with 
a  native  device  which  is  said  to  be  far  more  accurate  than  can  be 
done  in  Paris  with  modern  machinery.  The  hole  must  go  through 
the  exact  center  of  the  pearl  or  it  would  hang  lopsided  in  a  necklace. 
We  saw  the  Indian  driller  at  work.  He  held  the  single  pearl  in  a 
sort  of  vice  and  drilled  with  a  needk  like  a  brace  and  bit,  using 
the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand  very  deftly  in  dipping  up  water 
onto  his  work  at  intervals.  saw  him  do  one  of  the  tiniest  pearls 

too,  and  even  before  one's  eyes  one  marvelled  that  it  could  be  done. 

]\Iany  of  the  pearls  came  in  very  dirty  so  they  let  them  soak  in 
clear  water  for  a  while.  We  saw  some  fancy  stoppered  bottles  with 
lots  of  pearls  in  them  getting  such  a  bath. 

This  couple  are  going  away  on  this  week's  boat  with  their  precious 
merchandise.  They  will  go  to  Bombay.  The  inferior  pearls  will 
be  sold  there  and  mounted  into  fancy  jewelry  to  be  worn  in  India. 
The  rest  will  go  to  Paris  to  be  made  up  in  a  great  variety  of 
styles  to  meet  the  tastes  of  Europe.  They  say  the  finest  pearls  go 
to  America. 

You  who  own  some  pearl  jewelry,  you  in  the  big  cities  who  may 
go  down  to  the  big  stores  and  see  the  marvellous  displays  of  jewels 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  especially  the  pearl  necklaces,  pendants, 
earrings,  pins,  rings,  etc.,  remember  that  we  live  at  the  source  of 
supply,  that  Bahrein  means  the  very  pit  and  center  of  the  Avorld's 
best  pearl  trade.  Remember  the  pearl  divers  and  their  families 
and  the  Arabs  whose  livelihood  depends  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
pearl  trade,  and  remember  that  we  are  here  not  to  buy  or  sell 
pearls  or  adorn  ourselves  wnth  them  but  we  have  come  to  tell  these 
people  of  the  "pearl  of  great  price"  of  which  they  know  nothing. 
Pray  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  them  to  turn  a  little  of  the  atten- 
tion they  pay  to  the  pearls  of  the  sea  to  that  other  Pearl  which 
endures  through  time  and  eternity  and  whose  possession  alone  can 
bring  them  complete  joy. 


PERSONALIA 


Dr.  and  Airs.  C.  S.  G.  Alylrea  on  their  return  from  their  furlough 
reached  their  Station,  Kuweit,  in  December.  Their  journey  was  broken 
in  Egypt  to  attend  an  important  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Survey 
of  Christian  Literature  for  Moslems  at  Cairo,  They  also  spent  a  few 
days  in  Palestine  and  Syria  where  Dr.  Alylrea  had  done  some  mis- 
sionary service  before  joining  the  Arabian  Mission,  and  where  ]\lrs. 
Mylrea's  cousin  is  working  as  a  missionary.  On  an  automobile  journey 
between  Antioch  and  Aleppo  accompanied  by  two  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board,  now  in  the  service  of  the  Xear  East  ReHef,  the  party 
was  attacked  by  bandits,  one  of  their  companions  being  killed  and 
another  wounded.  Dr.  and  Airs.  Mylrea  having  had  a  remarkable  deliver- 
ance for  which  their  friends  and  those  of  the  Arabian  Mission  are 
profoundly  grateful.  A  full  account  of  the  incident  in  the  December 
27th  issue  of  The  Christian  Intelligencer  and  Mission  Field. 


Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  having  completed  his  visit  to  Northern  Africa 
and  Malaysia,  returned  to  this  country  in  November  in  time  to  join  his 
family  during  the  Thanksgiving  Season.  He  will  remain  in  this  country 
for  several  months  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  his  visits  to 
our  Reformed  Churches  both  West  and  East. 


Rev.  and  Airs.  G.  D.  Van  Peursem  and  their  family  left  Maskat  on 
their  regular  furlough  in  November.  They  will  spend  their  winter  with 
Mrs.  Van  Peursem's  relatives  and  friends  in  Switzerland,  where  their 
address  will  be  Ave  de  La  Gare  6,  Fribourg,  Switzerland. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bilkert  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Van  Peh  will  be 
returning  to  America  on  their  regular  furlough  in  the  Spring  of  1923. 
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